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troops had entered the town instead of marauders and
assassins. Nevertheless, I thought it my .duty to profit by
the goodwill of the inhabitants, and, taking part of my force,.
I went towards the square. Meanwhile the infantry major^
who knew the town well, went, by my orders, with the
remainder, and formed an ambuscade near the breach by
which the Prussian Cossacks had got into the place.

At the first shots which our people fired on the scamps
the hotel and the square were in a tumult. Those of the
enemy who were not killed on the spot made off as fast as
their legs would carry them, but a good many lost their way
in the streets, and were polished off in detail. As for those
who got as far as the spot where they had left their horses
fastened to the trees on th@ promenade, they found the major
there, and were received by a volley at close quarters. When
day came, we counted, in the town or on the breach, more
than 200 of the enemy dead, while we had iiot lost a single
man, for our adversaries were too stupefied by wine and
strong drink to be able to defend themselves. Such of them
as survived the surprise slipped along the ruins of the old
ramparts and made off into the country. There they were all
captured or killed by the peasants, who were furious at hear-
ing of the death of poor Courtois, He was regarded as the
glory of the neighbourhood; the people called him ^f}ooden-leg^
and he was as dear to them as another wooden-leg, General
Daumesnil, was to the people of the Paris suburbs.

I do not qxiote the combat at Mons as anything to be
vain about, for with the National Guards I had 1,200 or 1,400
men, while the Prussian Cossacks were not much more than
300; but I thought I would relate this curious engagement to
show how fickle is the spirit of the masses. All the peasants
and colliers, who a month before had come in a crowd to
exterminate, or at least disarm, the handful of French left in
Mons, had now taken sides with them against the Prussians
because the Prussians had killed one of their countrymen.
I was very sorry, too, for the brave Courtois, who had fallen a
victim to his attachment for me. The most important trophy
of our victory was the three hundred and odd horses whichdoubt, have acted very differently if regularlandlord. They ill-treated him, plundered him,
